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THE Covuncin’s CrrcuLar. 


Every member of the profession in this country 
has now perused the circular which the Council 
issued last week, and we hope that a large number 
have already answered it in the affirmative. Our 
representatives may fairly, we think, be congratu- 
lated upon the manner in which this document, 
which marks the first active step towards one of the 
most important reforms ever attempted by the 
veterinary profession, has been drawn up. The 
circular carefully and concisely summarises the 
present position of the R.C.V.S., indicates the 
various directions in which it is necessary that the 
powers and activities of the Council should be in- 
creased, and concludes by asking the plain question 
—whether or not the members approve of the one 
measure upon which our future progress most de- 
pends. !t now rests with the rank and file of the 
profession to decide whether our hitherto slow and 
laborious advance shall be speedily facilitated, or 
retarded for an indefinite period. 

The Council, while proposing to attempt to 
obtain a new Veterinary Surgeon’s Act, have very 
wisely directed the present attention of the profess- 
ion to one particular point in it. As a matter of 
fact, the utility of any projected Act of Parliament 
depends absolutely upon the presence of a clause 
imposing an annual registration fee. 

At present the Council are unable to make full 
use of the Act which we already possess, owing to 
_ the necessity for economy; and any further Act 

granting extension of powers to the R.C.V.S. would 
be practically useless unless it were accompanied by 
a sufficient and certain increase in our corporate in- 
come. Several more or less unsatisfactory alterna- 
tive expedients have been suggested to obtain such 
an increase, but there is no doubt that the only 
practicable method of securing it is the imposition 
of an annual registration fee. The one question 
still remaining, which we are now required to 
answer, is whether we, as a body, are willing to 
adopt that method. If we refuse to do so, we shall 
have only ourselves to blame for our hampered pro- 
gress in the immediate future, in which our present 
sources of income will probably diminish, aud our 
requirements, on the other hand, are certain to 
increase. 

Every member of the profession who has not 
already done so should at once signify his assent to 
the Council’s proposal, and assist, by his one vote, 
the financial establishment of the profession. Even 
from the narrow personal point of view, the annual 
registration fee will be money well spent. We 
believe, with the Council, that the individual 
benefit which will accrue to members will amply 


repay the sum which each of us will be required to | 
furnish, and certainly, the collective benefit to us, 


as a body corporate will be incalculable. 


Pustic HEALTH CONGRESSES. 


Recently we have printed several lengthy reports 
of delegates from various veterinary societies to the 
Douglas Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health. We are glad to note that our professional 
associations have fully awakened to the importance 
of these gatherings, and there is now no lack of 
veterinarians who attend them as the representa- 
tives of societies. At the same time, there is still 
room for increase in the number of our members 
attending them in a private and unofficial capacity. 
Membership of Public Health Societies is open to 
all, and any practitioner who joins one may spend a 
short holiday at its meetings with advantage to him- 
self and the public. 

In addition to the benefit derived from the mutual 
intercourse of the members, it should not be for- 
gotten that these Congresses are rendering valu- 


able service in enlightening the nation. They are 
awakening public interest in matters ye to 
health, and preparing the public mind for future 


radical legislation as no one professional body, as 
such, could possibly do. Veterinary surgeons can- 
not be too zealous in assisting, and associating 
themselves with, this work of popular education. 


THE LATE DR. HUTCHEON. 


The July number of The Agricultural Journal of 
the Cape of Good Hope contains reports of two in- 
fluential congresses—The Vine and Fruit Growers, 
and the Agricultural Union of Cape Colony. 

At each, preliminary to the business, reference 
was nade by the Presidents to Dr. Hutcheon. 
These incidents show so well how our deceased 
member was appreciated that we are proud to re- 
print them. 


“The Annual Congress of the combined Western and 
Eastern Vine and Fruit Growers in the Town Hall, 
King William’s Town, on Wednesday, May 15. Mr. 
J. Leighton, F.R.H.S., President of the Eastern Pro- 
vince Horticultural Board, was elected to the chair. 


Tue Late Dr. HutTcHEoN. 


The Chairman said before proceeding to the business 
of the Congress, it was his painful duty to ask Congress, 
to rise and express their sincere sympathy and a sense 
of their loss in the death of Dr. Hutcheon, Director of 
Agriculture. 

As they were all aware, their friend, Dr. Hutcheon, 
died yesterday at noon, and this not only affected this 
Congress, who would mourn his loss, but also all the 
f-rmers and horticulturists in the Colony. In Dr. 
Hutcheon’s death the Colony had lost one of its ablest 
men, and he called on Congress to rise as an expres- 
sion of their condolence with the relatives of the deceased 
gentleman. 

The resolution was passed in silence.” 
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“The Tenth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Union 
of Cape Colony, in the Town Hall, Port Elizabeth, on 
Wednesday, May 15. 


Toe Late Director oF AGRICULTURE. 


The President (Mr. C. G. Lee) said he desired, before 
entering into the agenda of the Congress, to move a 
resolution in cunnection with this Colony’s and South 
Africa’s great loss, the death of the respected Director 
of Agriculture, Dr. D. Hutcheon. He moved :—“ That 
this Congress, having learned with the deepest regret of 
the untimely death of the late revered Director of Agri- 
enlture, Dr. D. Hutcheon, M.R.C.V.S., 
tenders its sympathies and condolences to the bereaved 
widow and family ; and further desires to place on re- 
cord its high appreciation of the great services rendered 
to this countr . that capable and sympathetic officer. 
His work for South Africa will live and carry his name 
to posterity as one of the great veterinarians of the age. 
His great knowledge, genial personality, his untiring 
energy in the interests of the farmers of this country, 
his masterly tact and administrative ability will leave a 
gap in the public service of this Colony most difficult to 
fill.” The President added that much could be said, but 
under present circuinstances they felt very deeply in the 
matter. He believed, and he thought they would all 
agree with him, that in the near future, some tangible 
recognition would be made of the late Dr. Hutcheon’s 
able services which would carry forward great benefits 
to future generations. 

The resolution was assented to in silence, the delegates 
standing. 

It was approved that copies of the resolution be for- 
warded to the Minister for Agriculture and telegraphed 
to the widow.” 


A CASE OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Subject.—A neuter cat, about four years old. The 
animal, which lived in a mews, had for about a 
week been noticed to be suffering from diarrhea. 
It was very thin, and had completely lost appetite 
for food. 

I was informed that three other cats in the same 
mews had, within the last six weeks, died after 
presenting similar symptoms. One of them, in 
addition, had been affected with cough and nasal 
discharge. 

_ Palpation revealed a large oval swelling quite the 
size of an egg, situated low down in the abdominal 
cavity, easily moved from its position, and evidently 
due to an enlargement or obstruction of the intes- 
tine. Higher up, a little in front of the kidneys, 
was another smaller swelling, more closely attached 
to its surroundings. 

I diagnosed tuberculosis, and the animal was 
destroyed without attempting any treatment. 

Post-mortem.—The larger and lower of the two 
swellings proved to be a very considerable thicken- 
ing of a portion of the small intestine, about three 
inches long. On section, this showed the wall of 
the intestine quite three-quarters of an inch thick 
in the centre of the enlargement, and tapering to 
the.normal at each end. About three-quarters of 
an inch of the mucous membrane a: the centre of 
the affected region was ulcerated, and some small 
pieces of bone were lodged in the ulcer. This latter 
condition was probably due to diminution of the 
calibre of the bowel, which was well-marked, 


The second and smaller swelling consisted of a 
mesenteric gland enlarged to about the size of a 
filbert, and containing between half a drachm and 
a drachm of caseous material. 

Remarks.—Though no microscopical investiga- 
tion was made, my naked eye examination satisfied 
me that this was a case of tuberculosis, and there 
is certainly a strong presumption that so also was 
each of the three preceding ones. The hypothesis 
conveys an unpleasant suggestion of the danger to 
which human beings, especially in crowded sur- 
roundings, may be exposed from the domestic 
animals. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


YOuIMBIN IN STERILITY OF THE Cow IN ConsE- 
QUENCE OF CHRoNIC Mertritis.—By HEINRICH 
Houtersacn, Veterinary Surgeon, of Offenburg. 


Hausmann, of Tunsweier, consulted me about a 
five-year-old cow which was no longer fruitful. 

Anaumesis showed that 14 years previously the 
cow had had difficult parturition in consequence of 
an abnormal position of the foetus, which had been 
remedied without calling in veterinary help. Asa 
sequel, weakness of the hind quarters arose which 
gradually disappeared; this was followed by a dis- 
charge from the vagina which lasted for about a 
year with increasing intensity and then completely 
disappeared. The cow came plainly in season at 
the beginning of the year, but towards the end not 
so markedly. 

In the second year all trace of rutting was lost. 
The cow was regularly put to the bull in the first 
and also second year because the owner was 
anxious to breed from her, as she was .a valuable 
animal. No conception occurred. They had 
almost resolved to sell her, but did not like to tell 
the lady owner, and so I was calledin. I found 
on examining the cow in December, 1906, that she 
was a well made, well nourished cow and com- 
pletely healthy, barring the sterility, and she 
represented a considerable sum as slaughter value. 

The widow was mistrustful in consequence of the 
report of her man, and fancied the cow was a waster 
andincurable. I persuaded her, however, to let me 
try some Yohimbin (Spiegel) on her, which drug 
had stood me well on « former occasion. I gave 
the cow two grammes of Yohimbin in tablet form 
with instructions to give three tablets daily in bran 
tea. The son of the house, an intelligent man (who 
looked on the experiment with some distrust) 
noticed a few days after giving the last tablet that 
the cow came strongly in season. She was taken to 
the bull and stood well, and I am perfectly certain 
to-day that she is in calf. 

Of the symptoms of the rutting, whether there 
was swelling or slight hemorrhage from the vulva, I 
could gain no information. The result of Yohimbin 
therapy in this case is so clear that he who is not 
convinced can only be prejudiced. 
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I have found this drug a specific against obstinate 
vomition in the dog, and also in spinal paralysis. 
As an aphrodisiac for stallions and in impotence in 
man this drug is without a rival. 

[The above is only one of many reports given 
recently in German papers on the great value of 
Yohimbin. From all over that country favourable 
accounts are coming to hand of its value. It ought 
to be introduced into the British Isles.—Trans.] 

G. M. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting took place at the Douglas 
Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Friday, May 31st. The 
following members and others attended: Messrs. J. 
Davidson (President), G. Elphick, F. Brown, W. 
Hunter, T. S. Hunter, C. Elphick, J. Petch, and Capt. 
Lowe, Newcastle ; G. Mitchell, G. R. Dudgeon, and 
T. T. Jack, Sunderland ; F. Pickering, Hexham; A. 
Chivas, Corbridge; Prof. Dewar, Edinburgh ; Capt. 
McDougall, York; and E. R. Gibson, Hon. Sec., 
Seaham. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 


read. 

The President (Mr. Davidson) was appointed to repre- 
sent the Association at the annual Congress cf the Royal 
Institute of Public Health. 

Mr. A. CuisHoLM, of Bedlington, was unanimously 
elected a member of the Association. 

Capt. Lows, A.V.D., Newcastle, was nominated by 
Mr. &. Elphick for membership. 


THE EXAMINATION OF HORSES AS TO 
SOUNDNESS. 
Address by Mr. Etpuick, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Expuick said he thought it would be agreed 
amongst them that the examination of horses was one 
of the most important, if not the most important duty 
that a veterinary surgeon had to perform ; and he need 
hardly say that it was one that brought a considerable 
amount of grist to the mill. As arule they got better 
fees for the examination of horses than possibly they did 
for anything else. Especially was that the case, of 
course, where a veterinary surgeon made himself an ex- 

rt and had the confidence of the public. They all 

new that the responsibilities were very great, and that 
it was required of a veterinary surgeon that he should 
have all his faculties. If possible, he should be a good 
horseman as well as a good judge of a horse, and he 
must be able to advise his clients as to the suitability 
or otherwise of the horse they were about to purchase 
for the work it was required to do. In fact, he should 
be a good all-round man. : 

There was no doubt that their greatest difficulties were 
met with when they were examining horses for people 
who knew little or nothing about them. These people 
expected far too much, and if a horse happened to go 
wrong, as was frequently the case, they immediately 
began to think that the veterinary surgeon and the 
horse dealer had been in collusion to try to “do” them, 
when nothing of the kind had happened. Moreover, 
there was no doubt that in the examination of Lorses 
they were frequently put upon their merits as to the 
soundness or otherwise of the animal by unscrupulous 
people, who did their best to patch up old “screws” In 
order to wake a money transaction out of them. And 
another class of people who seemed to think they were 


doing something exceedingly clever when they could 
get a veterinary surgeon surgeon to pass a_ horse 
sound which they knew to be unsound, were those 
known as the gentlemen horse dealers. His (Mr. El- 
phick’s) experience, however, had proved to him that 
the regular horse dealer was, as a rule, an honourable 
man. If possible, he told them all he knew about the 
horse, and gave them every facility for a thorough ex- 
amination and a good trial. It did not pay a good 
dealer to “take his customers in,” although he fre- 
quently got “done” himself. Horses were like human 
beings: they were not infallible ; they were practically 
right to-day and all wrong to-morrow, and there was no 
doubt that if trouble was wanted a person had only to 
start to keep horses to get plenty of it. 

In the examination of horses as to soundness the first 
thing they had to consider was what constituted sound- 
ness ! He took it that soundness—absolute soundness 
—meant when a horse was free from disease, the effects 
of disease, or anything that might interfere with its 
usefulness. 

He would like to ask them the question—-and he 
thought it was ose worthy of their consideration—as to 
how far conformation interfered with a horse’s sound- 
ness, and how far they would be justitied in ejecting a 
horse on account of conformation, provided that the 
animal was otherwise sound? It was a very important 
question, because frequently when they were examinin 
a horse as to soundness, although they could not fin 
anything that was perhaps legally unsound, they knew 
perfectly well from its conformation that it was not a 
suitable one, and that in ail probability it would last 
but a very few months. Were they justified, then, in 
rejecting a horse onthat account? On certain points of 
conformation he thought they would be entitled to— 
say in cases of s y cutting, or where the horse was 
in the habit of hitting its ankles and such things on 
account of the legs being badly set on. Still, it wasa 
very serious matter, because they would be asked: 
“What do you find wrong with him? he is not lame, he 
does not make a noise, he has no spavins, and his legs 
and feet are clean and good?” It was a very serious 
thing for the purchaser if they passed a horse as sound 
when they knew perfectly well that in the course of a 
few months it might be very unsound indeed. Horses 
that were calf-kneed, small boned, with small round 
fetlock joints, and all those sort of things—they knew 
they were not “ wear and tear” horses, sishoual there 
was wees about them they could cal! legally un- 
sound. 

With regard to the methods of examining, he had no 
doubt they all had their peculiarities, but he thought it 
was a very wise thing to adopt one particular method 
and stick to it. Thus they got into a regular routine 
and very seldom missed anything. 

He always, if possible, tried to see a horse in the 
stable, so that he could watch whether it was a crib- 
biter, whether it had cramp, stringhalt, or shiverings. 
Then the next thing was to see the horse come out of 
the stable. Asarule this was the most convenient and 
best time for examining the eyes. The animal came 
from the dark into the light, its pupils were well dilated 
and they could see better than at any other time 
whether it had cataract or any other disease of the eye, 
and whether the retina or iris was acting with the light. 
A great many veterinary surgeons made use of a candle 
in testing the eyes, while others used cardboard covered 
with black velvet that would not reflect any light ; but, 

ersonally, he had found an ordinary felt hat one of the 
= tests they could adopt. With a candle he had 
found the reflection of the fight shield a small cataract. 
There was one thing about the eyes that sometimes 
justified them in rejecting a horse, and that was when 


there was an enlargement, or displacement of the corpora 
nigra. That was frequently the cause of the horse shy- 
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ing. Then there was ey of thecornea. He thought 
they should be exceedingly careful about considering 
the condition of the cornea. When they got these 


opacities it often indicated that a horse suffered from 


ophthalmia, and that it might eventually develop 
cataract and become blind. 

With the horse out of the stable they should always 
stand it in a place where they could get a thorough out- 
ward view and where they could get all round the 
animal and observe its contour—whether there were any 
deformities. He thougkt it was correct to go to the 
horse’s head first, because then it was not so liable to 
strike out. What they, asa rule, looked for there was 
poll-evil, deformities of the face, or glandular enlarge- 
ments. After that they generally opened the horse’s 
mouth. He did not think a veterinary surgeon examin- 
ing a horse as to soundness was compelled to state the 
animal’s age, indeed he was inclined to think age had 
nothing to do with soundness, although of course there 
were cases where they were in duty bound to give the 

After the mouth they examined the neck and 
withers. From the withers they went to the shoulders 
to note if there was any wasting, capped elbow, etc. 
Then they proceeded down the fore legs to the knees, 
examining for splints, ringbones, om tendons or 
ligaments, sidebones, windgalls, bursal enlargements, and 
any disease of the feet. 

ith regard to splints they would agree that there 
were very few horses they examined that were free from 
splints, and yet probably in most cases they were of no 
consequence. He thought, however, that they should be 
mentioned ; and when they got knee spavins, in his 
opinion, they were not justified in passing a horse as 
sound, because at times there was nothing more trouble- 
some. And the same thin —_ to splints interfer- 
ing with the ligaments. No doubt, in the examination 
of horses they very seldom came across one with 
enlarged tendons or ligaments, because the vendors 
knew perfectly well they would not pass them as sound. 
But there were times when they were called upon to 
give opinions with regard to these things—he alluded 
more particularly to auction marts. They would see 
horses that were described as hunters—good hunters—- 
which meant, in the conditions of sale, that they were 
sound in wind and eyes, and had been hunted, and were 
capable of being hunted. It became then a knotty 
point when they came across a horse of that description 
which had enlar ligaments and sesamoid bones and 
yet went perfectly sound, whether they would be justi- 
fied in saying that it acted up to the terms of the war- 
ranty and that it would be capable of being hunted ? 
Of course it was a question of degree. There was no 
doubt if it was an aged horse and a horse that. had been 
well hunted and thoroughly tested that it was possible 
the horse was capable of being hunted, but if they took 
a horse five or six years old with these defects, would 
they be justified in ee that it answered to the terms 
of the description in the catalogue ? 

With — to sidebones he did not think any of 
them would pass a horse. There was no two opinions 
about that. In case of windgalls and bursal enlarge- 
ments in horses having had grass or been turned out to 

ass, they generally found that after they had had a 

orse out for a time and had trotted and odleat it that 
these things disappeared. So, as a rule, when he dis- 
covered windgalls or bursal enlargements under these 
conditions, although he might mention it in his certifi- 
cate, he gave the opinion that these things were not 
likely to interfere with the horse’s usefulness, and were 
temporary. 

hen they came to the feet. As a rule they looked 
for corns, canker, thrush, and sundry other diseases. 
Canker, thrush and corns were very easily detected, but 
not so seedy toe. What facilities had they in most 
cases of taking off a shoe to examine a horse’s foot and 


see whether it had a seedy toe? It was very rare 
indeed that they had the chance, and it had often struck 
him whether a veterinary surgeon was responsible when 
he was not able to have the shoes off and he passed a 
horse as sound which really had a seedy toe. 

There were other diseases of the feet such as sand- 
cracks, which were easily detected. Then there were 
horses with small contracted feet, weak flat feet and 
contracted heels, and very often odd feet. They knew 
that contracted feet, contracted heels, flat feet, and 
weak heels constituted unsoundness, but he did not 
think they were always justified in rejecting a horse 
that had odd feet. They found, more particularly 
amongst thoroughbred horses, that a very large percen- 
tage had odd feet and were yet perfectly sound. 

With regard to hind quarters they frequently found a 
horse with a hip knocked off, but as a rule they were not 
one iota the worse, although it was an eye-sore. When 
a horse had been recently docked he considered they 
were bound to notify the purchaser to that effect, adding 
that under ordinary hygienic conditions they did not 
think the animal would take any harm. Another thing 
they had to look for was scrotal hernia. 

Then they came to the hocks. .This hock question 
was a very knotty one indeed. There was no doubt an 
immense difference of opinion as to soundness in the 
case of spavins or coarse hocks. They had had plenty 
of law suits over this matter, but he did not think an 
of them were justified in passing a horse as sound whic 
had a coarse hock. At the same time if a horse used its 
hocks well and after a good gallop came to stand in the 
stable for some time and came out perfectly sound he 
thought they were quite justified in recommending a 
client to buy the animal, At least he would, and often 
did in such cases. They should not, however, pass a 
horse as sound with curby hocks. When they were 
examining a horse to see if there was anything wrong 
with its feet he had often found that was the best time 
to detect cramp or shivers. 

Now they had gone fairly well over the horse, the 
next thing was to see the animal in its movements. He 
was a great advocate of seeing a horse walk. Previous 
to getting on to the horse’s back he always made a prac- 
tice of seeing Whether it was a grunter. If it wasa 
grunter then he looked upon it with the greatest sus- 
picion. He thought it was always wise when galloping 
a horse for its wind not only to gallop it straight for- 
ward, but to ride him ina figure of eight. With cart and 
harness horses, if they had any suspicion, the rule was, 
of course, to try them with a load. The question of 
grunting was one on which there was considerable 
difference of opinion. Some members of their profess- 
ion—-men of high standing too—looked upon grunting 
as of no consequence. Some argued that grunting was 
nota disease. He (Mr. Elphick) granted them that, but 
if it was not a specific disease he said it was a very grave 
symptom of something else. He looked very sus- 
piciously upon a grunter, and he would be very chary 
indeed in passing a horse as sound that was a grunter. 
In fact his own experience was a grunter, although he 
did not make a noise at the time of examination, in 99 
cases out of a hundred he took the first opportunity of 
doing so. Then there was another thing that often 
troubled them in the examinatiun of horses as to their 
wind, and that was where they got a peculiar abnormal 
noise that was neither whistling nor roaring. It was 
exceedingly difficult sometimes to make up their minds 
what to do, but if the horse was a fairly good age and 
the noise did not seem to interfere with it, they might 
venture to advise their clients to purchase, and if 
possible get a special warranty for a certain length of 
time that it was not to go wrong in the wind. He had 
known plenty of horses make that peculiar snorting 
noise and yet never get any worse and kee perfectly 
sound. In reporting as to the soundness of horses he 
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thought they were in duty bound to tell the purchaser 
everything they could find wrong with the horse. If 
then he—tke purchaser—chose to buy with his eyes 
open, he absolved the veterinary surgeon from any fur- 
ther responsibility. If they rejected every horse they 
examined on account of some defect he was afraid very 
few horses would change hands. What they had to do 
was to discriminate what was likely and what was un- 
likely to interfere with a horse’s usefulness, and to 
advise clients accordingly. Ofcourse in many instances 
the price had to be taken into consideration. 

In conclusion, he might szy that in examining a horse 
he always tried to please himself. It was almost im- 
possible to please both buyer and seller. He tried to 

lease himself, and in the majority of cases he had 
ound his opinion to be the correct one. (Applause). 


Discussion. 


Mr. W. Hunter said Mr. Elphick’s address wasa very 
practical one. The chief thing they as veterinary sur- 
geons had to consider was how to avoid those pitfalls 
which they often get into. They should discuss among 
themselves the different mistakes they had made, and 
thus prevent others from getting into the same position. 
Differences of opinion amongst veterinary surgeons 
would of course always occur, and there would always 
be great difference as to what was a sound hock. Was 
it right, he questioned, to pass a horse as sound that 
was not properly castrated. He scarcely thought so. 

Mr. G. DupDGEON also complimented Mr. Elphick on 
his address. There was one particular point in the 
examination of a horse that he was surprised Mr. 
Elphick had omitted to mention, and that was the heart. 
He wondered how many of them ever thought of exami- 
ning the horse’s heart when they were examining for 
soundness. Mr. Elphick had touched a great deal on 
conformation and he (Mr. Dudgeon) certainly agreed 
with him to a very great extent. But how far were they 
justified in objecting to a horse solely on account of its 
conformation? The question might be answered in two 
ways. If they were simply examining a horse to see if 
it was sonnd or not and they found it was sound in 
spite of conformation, he thought it was their duty to 
state the animal to be sound. But if their client was 
wise he would say “ Is the horse suitable for my work ?” 
In the majority of cases what clients really wished to 
know was whether a horse was suitable for work. The 
question of coarse hocks or spavins had been discussed 
ever since there were veterinary surgeons, and it prob- 
ably always would be discussed. Mr. Dudgeon referred 
to the illustrations in 7'he Veterinary Record and men- 
tioned that Mr. Sheather said that if a horse had coarse 
hocks the fact should be mentioned. On the other 
hand he (Mr. Dudgeon) presumed Mr. Elphick only did 
so in the way of a saving clause in case there might be 


seven years of age they generally wanted to know what 
age the veterinary surgeon considered it. Perhaps the 
age had nothing to do with soundness; at the same 
time, as a rule, the buyer wanted to know the age. 
One thing Mr. Elphick had not dealt with so largely 
as he expected, and that was the liability of the exami- 
ner in making mistakes. They all made mistakes. If 
a horse had stringhalt, for instance, it was exceedingly 
difficult to detect, and they could forgive any man pass- 
ing a horse that had slight stringhalt. hen sand- 
cracks could be covered up in such a manner that it was 
almost impossible to detect. “Personally,” remarked 
the Professor. “I havea great belief in horse dealers. 
My experience is that the majority of them try to do 
their work honestly. “ With regard to hocks he was 
afraid he was one who would pass a horse that some of 
them wouldcondemn. It would be well, as Mr. Hunter 
had suggested, if they could follow the hocks up and 
get them boiled and find whether they had spavins or 
not. But after all it was the ability to do its work he 
looked at, and not the contour of the horse. On the ques- 
tion of liability Prof. Dewar cited a case where a horse’s 
eyes were sound when he examined them and yet within 
twelve months there were well-developed cataracts in 
both eyes, and the horse died. Was he liable in this 
case, or did the horse die to the farmer or the horse 
dealer ? 

Mr. A. Cutvas speaking with regard to “ grunters” 
said many of them worked for a great number of years 
and were little or no worse. As to hocks he did not go 
so faras Mr. Elphick in condemning every horse that 
he found with coarse hocks. If after a thorough good 
testing a horse flexed its hocks well and showed 
no sign of stiffness, it was questionable whether it 
had spavins or coarse hocks. He was very much 
interested in the “Sheather case.” He quite agreed 
before the post-mortem examination that Mr. Sheather 
was correct. He believed that every veterinary sur- 
geon in examining a hunter ought to ride it, because 
it was when they got on a horse’s back that they 
found out the little “ifs” if there were any. They 
could not be too careful particularly over hocks. 

Mr. G. Mrrcnety said that like Mr. Hunter he 
thonght they ought to record their failures. This 
would be of very great service to the young members of 
the profession especially. Mr. Elphick had told them 
he believed in system. He (Mr. Mitchell) also believed 
in system ; it was just as they went about their work 
from year to year that they picked up different points, 
and were not apt to miss small things that might lead 
them into trouble. He thought it was rather important 
that they should take notice of the heart, though he sup- 
posed Mr Elphick, in passing over, had culaiiationally 
omitted this part. 

The PRESIDENT said he was in agreement with Mr. 


spavins? It would be very useful, he thonght, if they | Elphick on most of the points on which he had touched, 
could get afew reliable statistics on this matter. Mr.| particularly in that veterinary surgeons should be good 


Elphick thought it was unnecessary to mention a horse’s ho 
‘think a hunting horse had been properly tested till it 


age, but he presumed Mr. Elphick would take the 
age and marks of identification for his own reference. 
Prof. Dewar expressed the pleasure he always _ felt 
in meeting his friends in the North of England. There 
was none he would more willingly come to hear on 
this subject than Mr. Elphick. Mr. Dudgeon had 
found fault, but Mr. Elphick had not considered the 
whole thing as a dictionary, but had taken the points 
most interesting to veterinary surgeons. He (Prof. 
Dewar) could not say he agreed with everything Mr. 
Elphick had said ; at the same time he deferred to his 
experience. If one adopted a method of examining 
horses and stuck to that method there was very little 
chance of omitting anything. Like Mr. Dudgeon he 
thought a great many clients he knew would look very 
strange if they were not given some idea of the age of 
the horse examined, In fact if a horse was beyond 


horsemen and good judges of a horse. He did not 
As to conformation he certainly 
thought that in the majority of cases they were expeet- 
ed not only to examine as to soundness, but to take in 
general conformation. With regard to windgall—what 
he took to be windgall he did not think greatly about. 
It certainly interfered with the value of the animal, but 
they seldom saw a horse go lame through a small wind- 
gall. On the hocks they cou!d not be too careful. 
With regard to the feet he considered that no examina- 
tion was complete without having the shoes off, and odd 
feet to him were always suspicious. If he did not see 
the shoes off the feet of an animal he was asked to 
examine he stated so in his certificate. He would not 
under any circumstances pass a horse as sound that 
grunted, and the heart he thought ought always to be 
examined, 


had been ridden. 
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Mr. Expuick, replying, said he had forgotten the ques- | po 


tions of the teeth and the heart. They were both impor- 
tant questions. No doubt the heart was a thing to 
which they should pay a little more attention. He 
believed there were a great many more horses than they 
imagined suffering from heart disease. He remembered 
several which really did their work well, hunting and all 
sorts of things, and never took any harm. On the 
other hand he had known cases where horses had had 
heart disease and the clients had ignored it, although 
they had been told, and the animals had oan down 
dead. As to hocks, he had not said he would reject a 
horse because it had coarse hocks. What he had said 
was this: Certainly he would not pass a horse as 
absolutely sound that had coarse hocks, but if the animal 
flexed its hocks well and went sound after galloping he 
would give the opinion that he did not think the hocks 
interfered with its usefulness. In the case of Mr. 
Sheather, if the fact had been mentioned that the horse 
had coarse hocks bui that they were not likely to inter- 
fere with its usefulness, there could be no two opinions 
but that there would never have been a trial. There- 
fore a great deal of his remarks had been with a view 
to pointing out the necessity of mentioning little things 
like this in reports or certificates. With regard to 
teeth he thought it was an exceedingly awkward busi- 
ness to examine the molar teeth in some horses, though 
it should be done where possible. In conclusion he 
quoted an interesting case showing the importance of 
preserving marks of identification. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Hunter, seconded by Mr. 
A. Chivas, Mr. Elphick was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks. A similar compliment to the President con- 
cluded the meeting. 


Splints in a Law Court. 


In the Sheriff Court of Lanarkshire, at Glasgow, on 
Wednesday, May 22nd, in presence of Mr. Sheritf Scott 
Moncrieff, an action was brought at the instance of J. 
Hunter Cumming against A. Blackburn Craig. 


( Abstract of Proof.) 

James Hunter Cuming, pursuer, (29) sworn, de- 
pones :—-I am a solicitor at 1, Bank Street, Dundee. 
advertised in 7'he Glasgow Herald on Wednesday, 5th 
September, for a pony 14 hands high, good style of 
action, quiet with steam, free from vice and sound, price 
and particulars to a certain number in Zhe Herald 
officer. I received a reply to that advertisement from 
defender dated 5th September, 1906, No. 7/1 of process. 
I called in answer to that letter upon defender in Glas- 
gow. lL was accompanied by a Mr. Gibson, farmer. 
That was on 7th September. I saw the ponies which he 
mentioned in his letter. I did not arrange any pur- 
chase of either of the ponies. On 8th September I 
received a turther letter from defender contained in No. 
7/1. Lalso received a letter from defender dated 10th 
September contained in 7/1. On receipt of the letter of 
10th September [ sent defender a wire offering him 40 
guineas for the mare. He wrote to me in answer to my 
wire on the 11th of September stating that he could not 
accept 40 guineas. In that letter he asks me to come 
through and drive the mare for myself. I went on the 
13th. I had a drive with it principally to see if it 
passed traffic. [asked to be taken a route where it 
would see various kinds of traffic such as street cars and 
traction engines. Defender asked me to examine the 
pony, but I said I had no knowledge of horses and it 
was no use examining it because | would not know 
whether it was sound or not. I relied on the warranty 
which he gave that it was rising six years of age and 
that it wassound. I arranged to buy the pony. I was 
not skilled to know whether it was sound or answered 


_ the warranty I received. I made no examination of the 


ny at all. After I bought the Esa d I asked defender 
if he had the mare’s pedigree. He said he had, but it 
was at the office and if I would call he would give it to 
me. The price I arranged to pay for the pony was £52. 
The name of the pony was Escog Coquette. I called 
first at the station and made arrangements for getting a 
truck and then I called for defender afterwards and got 
the certificate from him. Defender had a copy of it 
made in his office before he gave me it, and I had not 
time to examine it then. I am now shown the pedigree 
marked No. 8. The name of the pony referred to there 
is Belle. That was not the pony I purchased. The 
date of the purchase by me in Glasgow was 13th Sep- 
tember. The pony arrived at Dundee at 11 o’clock on 
the night of the 13th. I had it examined by Mr. Fergu- 
son, veterinary surgeon. In consequence of the report 
which I received from Mr. Ferguson I wrote defender 
and asked if he had any proposal to make whereby an 
exchange or otherwise might be made. I wrote to him 
on the 17th of September to the effect that I had the 
pony examined by Mr. Ferguson on Saturday, who re- 
gretted to have to announce her to be unsound. He 
replied stating that he considered the transaction closed 
and had no proposal to make. I received his letter of 
17th September. On the following day I wrote defen- 
der again with reference to the rejection. That letter is 
in the correspondence produced. In that letter I remind- 
ed him I had made no examination of the mare in Glas- 
gow. Herefused to accept delivery of the mare and re- 
turned it on Friday, 21st September. I took the pony 
to Glasgow myself and again offered it to defender, but 
he again refused to accept delivery of it. I then put it 
at livery with Messrs. Wylie and Lochhead. I consulted 
Mr. John Frew, veterinary surgeon, and got him to 
examine the mare. On 25th September I received a 
furthei letter from defender in which he stated that he 
had bought the pony in December. That is not correct 
if his former statement is correct that he bought the 
mare six months ago. That was stated in his letter of 
llth September. Having bought it six months prior to 
that date would mean he had bought it in April and not 
in December as he stated in his letter. I know that the 
pony was afterwards sold by arrangement between the 

arties and realised £28. On 3rd October I instructed 


, | Mr. Imrie, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Robb to examine the 


pony. I paid the money for the pony before [ got 
delivery. The pony was brought in by Mr. Ferguson on 
my behalf. After it was bought it was removed to Dun- 
dee. Mr. Ferguson took delivery of it and took it up 
to his yard where it was fired and blistered and re- 
mained there till 19th October. It was shod with 
special rubber shoes and sent out to Clushmill to 
winter. It had been very little used, just sufficient 
to keep it in condition. Mr. Ferguson advised 
me that it should not be used on account of the 
presence of this splint. On the advice of Mr. Ferguson 
it was not put to too much use. I would not have 
bought this pony without a warranty of soundness. It 
was on account of the advice which 1 received from Mr. 
Ferguson that I returned the pony as unsound. It was 
acting entirely on his advice. 

Cross-examined : When the pony came out I did not 
say anything to defender on the question of its sound- 
ness ; we were in the stable when he asked me to go up 
and examine it. I said that there was no use of me 
going up that I had no knowledge of them and would 
not know if it was sound. I said you are warranting 
it sound and he said “I bought it as sound and I am 
selling itas sound.” I said “ You are guaranteeing the 
pony sound,” and he said “ Yes, I bought it as sound 
and am selling it as sound.” 

Were the exact words not these “I bought the pony 
as sound and so far as I know, or to the best of my 
Tam selling it as sound ?”—No, that is not 
correct. 
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Was the mare going perfectly sound when driven in 
harness ?—I am not in a position to say whether she 
was or not. She was not going lame that I saw. I 
have not had much experience of driving horses. I 
have had a pony for two or three years. 

You cannot tell when a pony is going lame !—It de- 
— on the extent of the lameness. I drive myself. 

he pony was driven for half an hour on the day of the 
sale. Defender’s coachman was with me. The coach- 
man asked me to drive it and I drove it. I was 
thoroughly pleased with it. When I came back to the 
yard defender asked me if I was quite satisfied with the 
pony and I said I was. Ultimately the price was fixed 
at £52, with a collar thrown in. I did not insist on the 
pony being delivered that night. I said it was better 
that I should take it home with me as | was going any- 
way, and that there was no use of incurring expense. 
The defender asked what about payment and he said 
“Are you prepared to pay to-day? and I said “ Yes.” 
I went to his office and the money was paid there. The 
pony was delivered on the night I bought it by the de- 
fender’s coachman at the station. After arriving at 
Dundee I walked it home a distance of about ten miles. 
I had a man at the station to lead it home. I travelled 
in the box. The pony was vetted by Mr. Ferguson on 
the 15th. It stood in the stable all day on the 14th. I 
had not it yoked that day. I had no friends in seeing 
it; | was not there that day, I was in Dundee. I 
brought the pony into Dundee and Mr. Ferguson exam- 
ined it there. I drove it in. It was going sound as far 
as I saw. Mr. Ferguson examined it and said it was 
suffering from a splint. He examined it with his hand 
and ran it out. IL did not go out on to the street to 
examine it. He came out on the Sunday and had a 
look atit. I did notgeta certificate from Mr. Ferguson 
till the 17th. Idrove it out that night. I would say 
it was still going sound. Mr. Ferguson galloped the 
mare and tested it forits wind. On the strength of the 
certificate I wrote the defender and returned the pony 
as being unsound. [asked him if he had any proposal 
to make. The pony was purchased back for me at the 
sale. I have still got it. Ihave not been driving it 
very much since, it has been pretty much standing in 
the loose-box. I have another pony. Ona Saturday I 
usually take this pony into Dundee. It gets a little 
exercise on the Wednesdays. I give it a run on the 
Wednesday morning myself. I have a coachman named 
Lumsden. He never exercises it. Hehas driven it. I 
still adhere to the statement in Condescendence 6. I 
have various reasons for buying the pony back. I got 
it for 27 guineas instead of £52. I think that isa suffi- 
cient reason. 

The only explanation you have to give is that the 
pony is of no use, but you bought it back when you 
were going to get it for 27 guineas !—It was no use for 
the purpose I got it to do twenty miles every day and 

robably exercise in the evening and a long run on 

aturday. When I took the pony to Dundee on the 
Saturdays it did twenty miles. I[t was able to do it for 
one day, but it would not be able to do it every 
day. Inever tried it two days consecutively. I was 
acting on the advice I got from my veterinary surgeon. 
I never tried to do twenty miles two days running. I 
was advised that it would be knocked off the road if I 
did so owing to the splint. If I had used the pony 
every day it would have been much less worth than it 
is now. I never drove this pony to business more than 
once per week. I did ten miles in and ten miles out. 
The pony was stabled the whole day. When I was 
driving it I never saw it golame. [ still have it. 

William Maxwell Ferguson, M.R.C.V.S. (29), sworn, 
depones: [ carry on business in Dundee. 1 know pur- 
suer. On Saturday, September 15th, I examined a dark 
bay pony named Escog Coquette at the request of pur- 
suer. Idid so late in the afternoon of Saturday. I 


made a thoroughly careful examination of the mare. 
The only instructions I got from pursuer were that this 
was a newly bought pony with a fixed warranty, and | 
was supposed to examine it for soundness. I reported 
to pursuer in writing on the Saturday afternoon. No.9 
of process is my report. I had no hesitation in certify- 
ing this horseunsound. The rejection was based princi- 
pally on the existence of the splint and also on the exis- 
tence of the splint combined with the age of the animal. 
It was a four-year-old. I came to that conclusion from 
the incisor teeth. The pony had four horse’s teeth, the 
centrals, middles, and corners. The milk teeth were 
still in the gums. A splint is inflammation of the peri- 
osteum or covering of the bone. A splint is a very 
serious matter in a horse of four years old. It is gener- 
ally held that the existence of a splint is all the more 
important the younger the animal. Assuming an ani- 
mal of four years old, to havea splint and going sound, 
I would not regard the animal as sound. An animal 
suffering from a splint at that age would give me the 
opinion that it had suffered from lameness and from the 
fact of a splint being present at this age I would be in- 
clined to think if was put to hard work it might make 
many more splints develop and make it useless. A horse 
of four years old is like a child whose bones are im- 
mature, and lameness is more likely to result from the 
presence of a splint in an animal that age than from the 
presence of a splint in an animal of over six years. I 
would not regard an animal of six years old having a 
splint as a sound animal. 

Would you consider that the risk of an animal six 
years cld having a splint becoming lame was greater 
than in the case of an animal four years old suffering 
from a splint ?--There is much more likelihood of a four- 
year-old animal with a splint becoming lame than an 
animal six years old. In buying a six years old witha 
splint it is not such a great risk as buying a four-year- 
old with asplint. This pony was able to do very little 
work on the hard road on account of the splint. <A 
pr on an animal four years old of high action is all 
the more serious because the concussion will be greater. 
The position of the splint in this particular animal was 
at the junction of the large and small metacarpal bones. 
It did not interfere with the ligaments or tendons. A 
splint on a four-year-old animal is liable to grow. The 
further back the splint is the more subject it is to 
concussion. The more the concussion the greater the 
splint will become, and consequently asa result of growth 
the splint will more likely result in lameness. In con- 
sequence of the certificate which was granted by me that 
the animal was unsound it was rejected by pursuer. I 
purchased the animal on behalf of pursuer on 4th 
October in the Cattle Market, Glasgow. At that date I 
could not distinguish any perceptible difference in the 
size, but the tissues were swollen, inflamed, and painful. 
The fact of it being swollen and inflamed indicated to 
me that it was growing. Having got the pony, I took 
it back to Dundee. On the day after its arrival at 
Dundee I had the splint bound, fired, and blistered. I 
kept it for a fortnight and treated it entirely for the 
splint. After it left my place it was taken to a farm ten 
miles from Dundee. Linstructed pursuer that the pony 
should receive sufficient work to keep it in health, to 
allow the inflammation to entirely subside in the bone 
and to prevent the likelihood of lameness. I had occa- 
sion to be at the farm on several occasions between 
the date when the pony was bought seeing other ani- 
mals, and I generally had a look at the pony. I noticed 
that the splint had grown. ‘The splint to-day is con- 
siderably larger than it was when | first observed it. 
There is some risk of the pony becoming lame in con- 
sequence of the splint. The risk would be increased if 
it were put to hard work. The advice I gave to give it 
light work and keep it in exercise was given in the hope 
that as the bones became more matured the tendency 
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to lameness would pass away. I also advised that it 
should be shod with rubber pads to minimise the con- 
cussion as much as possible. A horse is regarded at 
its prime between six and eight years. At four it is 
supposed to be partly matured. 

Assuming an animal having a splint at four years old 
and going sound until it is six years old, may I take it 
from you that the likelihood of it becoming lame from 
the splint is much reduced !—Yes, the chance of going 
lame is much less than at four years old. é 

Cross-examined: I examined the pony first in the 
house. I rode her, walked her and trotted her and 
tested her wind. It showed pain when I pressed the 
splint. I —, it for its wind and trotted it. It was 
going sound. There was no lameness. I never saw it 
going lame. I fired and blistered it to get rid of the 
inflammation then existing. It would not have been a 
proper thing to wait till it went lame. The splint was 
at the junction of the large and small metacarpal bones 
on the inside a slight distance below the knee, at least 
an inch below the knee. It did not touch any of the 
tendons or ligaments. It is very likely that the splint 
joined the two bones, but I am not certain. The splints 
are classified according to the cause. A splint and an 
enlargement of the bone are the same. They don’t all 
cause unsoundness ; it depends on the position of the 
enlargement of the bone. You might have an enlarge- 
ment of the bone in some other region of the body which 
would not cause unsoundness. ‘This splint does cause 
unsoundness because it interferes with the usefulness of 
the animal. 

How many animals will you vet in the year, ponies of 
that class !—I am in the habit of attending the Perth 
sales regularly, and I have an opportunity of examining 
anything up to a dozen horses every fortnight. I should 
say that 10 to 15 per cent. of the horses and ponies of 
this class have splints. 

Do you pass these as sound ?—I require to take certain 
circumstances into consideration, the purpose for which 
it is intended. I say an animal is unsound whether it 
is lame or not provided it has a splint. 

You have told us that this pouy was not fit for the 
work for which you were informed by pursuer he 
bought it; how do you come to that conclusion ?—-I 
arrived at it + ge oe the amount of work the pony’s 
predecessor did. his pony’s predecessor did 20 me he 
every day, ten miles in and ten miles out, and on a hilly 
road. Inever drove this pony ten miles in a day. 
= that it wastried. I suppose it did it in a kind 
of way. 

How can you say the pony was not fit for the work 
for which it was bought if you never tried it !—Judging 
from the condition of its limb and age. It is not possible 
that [ made a mistake in my diagnosis in this case, be- 
cause the thing was so evident. If I had told pursuer 
to drive it in the morning and out in the evening and 
do the same the following day it might have shown 
lameness. 

Would that not have shown whether it was capable 
of doing the work or not ?—It would have to be done 
daily for six months. That has not been done, The 
splint could be caused by a knock. I saw the pony 
after I had advised pursuer to return it as being un- 
sound. I did not see any marks or abrasions on it. [ 
made a thorough examination of it. I heard a report 
that there was —— wrong. I cannot be certain 
whether that was immediately before it left Dundee or 
immediately after. I may have been after it left Dun- 
dee. I never saw the pony after it was returued to 
Glasgow until the day of the sale, October 3rd. On the 
day of the sale I saw a few hairs off its right shoulder 
but that was all. I examined it at the Cattle Market 
and saw no signs of anything else wrong with it. The 

ny’s age now is five. I consider it might be rising 

ve. I cannot tell whether this pony was an early or 


a late foal. If it was bought in September it would not 
then be tive and a half, judging from the condition of 
its mouth. It would be between four and four and a 
half. It would be four off, rising five. Rising five 
means four years, nine months. This pony will be five 
off in another three months. It might be five off now. 
Ponies are born at all times in the spring. 

If it was an early pony it would be rising five ?—I 
cannot say. The pony might be rising five about the 
new year or January. 

Re-examined : A splint could be caused by a knock. 
If it was brought about in that way there would be 
some evidence of aknock. There was no evidence of a 
knock on the skin, and there usually is as the result of a 
knock. There being no evidence of a knock the splint 
was not the result. 

My friend suggested it would have been better to 
try this pony two or three days ten or twenty miles ; 
if you had ordered pursuer to do so might that not 
have brought about lameness !—Very likely it would. 

By the Court : Is it necessary that there should be a 
mark with a knock ?——Judging from the condition of 
the splint if it had been caused by a knock there would 
have been a mark onthe skin. If it got a severe knock 
there would be an abrasion of the skin. A knock suffi- 
cient to cause a splint like this would leave a mark on 
the skin. 

John Renfrew (48), M.R.C.V.S., 26 Carrick Street, 
Glasgow, sworn, depones: I have been in business for 
25 years. On 21st September, 1906, I was asked by 
the pursuer in this case to examine the pony in question 
and grant acertificate. No. 7/3 of process 1s the ¢ ertifi 
cate which I granted. I adhere toit. I had no hesita- 
tion in declaring this animal by reason of the presence 
of the splint tobe unsound. The splint was in the near 
fore leg about three-quarters of an inch from the inside 
of the leg and principally on the large metacarpal bone. 
It was in such a position that concussion would likely 
be very great. As the result of concussion the splint 
would increase and would bring about Jameness. The 
principal cause of splints is concussion. This was a 
four-year-old cob. I judged of that from its mouth. [ 
have no hesitation whatever in saying that it was a 
four-year-old. At my examination on 21st September 
and 3rd October there was evidence of pain and tender- 
ness in the splint. That indicated to me that develop- 
ment had not yet come to its full extent or that the 


I| splint was being developed or in process of growth. 


rom my examination [ could not conclude what size it 
would ultimately grow before it ceased growing. I 
noticed some slight injuries on the animal besides the 
splint. There were two along the spine. I examined 
the pony again on the 3rd or 4th of October, the day it 
was sold. These abrasions had not entirely disap- 
peared, but they were doing so. It is not necessary for 
a splint to touch any ligament to cause lameness. The 
lameness is the result of the pain due to the inflamma- 
tion going on. The presence of a splint in an animal 
four years old constitutes unsoundness. 

For what reason {—By its presence there. It might 
at any time, although the horse is going sound at 
present, get lame. The fact of it being there is direct 
evidence to me that the animal has a diathesis 
likely to form splints. When they form a splint in one 
leg, it is only a short time before a splint forms in other 
legs if kept at work. If kept at work it would un- 
doubtedly have grown larger. 

While dealing with the question of a splint being re- 
waned as unsound in an animal, can you give me a 

lefinition of what you regard as suseund| {—Any altera- 
tion of the normal condition of the structures which are 
present or at some future time may be present, deprecia- 
ting the animal's usefulness. I think the presence of a 
splint would apply here. The presence of a splint in a 
four-year-old is a much more serious matter than in a 
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horse six years old or over six. If the horse is six 
years old it does not very often cause much trouble. I 
am driving one just now twelve years old that is lame 
from a splint. 1 have had 25 years experience in breed- 
ing, buying, and driving cobs. My experience of a four- 
year-old is that it could not do 20 milesa day, apart from 
splints. It is all the more serious if a four-year-old is 
expected to do that work and has a splint. made an 
examination of the cob on the 4th October. I[ found 
the splint about the same size as it was on 2lst 
September. I know that animals with splints are re- 
jected at shows ; I have rejected them myself. In rac- 
ing stock when a young animal commences to have 
splints it is practically useless for that season. I heard 
from the examination of Mr. Ferguson that the Ist of 
May was the date on which this cob was supposed to 
have been born. Its age is counted from the 1st of 
May. Its age if sold in September would be four years 
and three months, or four years three months and 
twenty-one days. It is what we call four off—certainly 
not rising five. 

Cross-examined : I examined the pony for a splint 
and its age. I did not examine it for anything else. 
saw no signs of lameness. I pressed the splint. There 
was pain on pressure. It winced on pressure. I think 
the splint would touch the small bone, but I could not 
swear to it. It was impossible to tell. It might have 
been caused by a knock ; any bone enlargement may be 
caused by a knock. A splint very seldom causes per- 
manent lameness. The majority of horses get sound 
although they have splints. The size of the splint when 
I saw it was the size of a small bean divided into two. 
You may call it two splints or one. My opinion is 
that it is a natural growth: in fact, I have no doubt 
of it. This pony had specific diarthosis. It is predis- 
posed to splints. I only think that ; I am not sure of 
it. I did not drive the pony. I don’t think I would 
have been able to give a better report if I had driven 
it. It might have enlarged the splint. The horse was 
not in my custody and [ would not dream of driving it. 
It was enough to me to know it was unsound. 1 pass 
every horse as unsound with a splint. 1 will examine 
perhaps 150 in a year. 

What will be the average of harness horses from four 
up to seven and eight years of age with splints ?—30 
per cent ? 

Of these 150 you would practically cast 30 per cent ? 
—I would cast every horse with asplint. I have acted 
as veterinary surgeon for some agricultural societies. If 
I had been asked to vet this mare [ would have cast it 
as being unsound and would not have allowed it to be 
shown. 

Would you think it strange that it had been shown in 
Glasgow Show and passed by the vet as sound, and was 
in the prizes ?—I would not think it anything strange at 
all. I know some funny things have been done at the 
Glasgow Shows and other shows. I would not have 
passed any horse or allowed any horse to be shown with 
asplint. I have yet to learn that this pony was ex- 
amined at the Glasgow Show for soundness. I have 
been at the Glasgow Show and saw the harness horses. 
I did not examine any minutely for splints. It depends 
on the size whether I could see a splint or not. I was 
not close to the horses. I did not see any in the ring 
with splints ; I was at least 50 yards from them. I 
know in the London Show some are cast and some are 
not. It isa matter of opinion whether they should be 
shown or not. This splint might take four, five or six 
weeks to form. It would depend if it was kept at work, 
or put at it, how long it would take to come to a head. 
It might not grow any larger if it was kept off work, 
but if it was kept working it might grow yet. I don’t 
think there is such a thing as a splint coming to a 


head. 
You said that this splint in no way touched the ten- 


I| the splint. 


dons or ligaments ?—-I did not say that ; I said I could 
not say without a post-mortem examination. If it did 
not tonch the tendons or ligaments it would cause the 
pony to go lame. All splints cause lameness when 
they are forming, caused by inflammation of the bone. 
I know Moller’s book on Veterinary Surgery. It is a 
foreign book. 

Do you agree with this--“ Splints are due to a form 
of periostitis which is frequent in horses though rare in 
ruminants and which develops between the large and 
the inner small metacarpal, or on the inner, rarely on 
the outer, surface of the large metacarpal itself. On 
account of its frequency, for splints are met with in 
most horses” do you agree with that !-—That is entirely 
wrong. 30 per cent. is my experience. 

Can you say whether or not without trying this pony 
it is capable of doing a journey, a drive in the morning 
of ten miles, stabled all day, and a drive home at night 
ten miles ‘—There is no four-year-old yet born will do 
that. A five-year-old is a little better, but it is not fit 
for it eventhen. If this pony never showed any signs 
of lameness I would still say it was unsound because of 
Supposing the splint never caused lame- 
would still say it was unsound because of the 

Supposing the splint never caused lameness, it 
lint is the outgrowth from a 
ind legs, below the hock or 


ness 
splint. 
is still unsound. A s 
bone on the fore or 
the knee. 

Re-examined : Do you agree with Lupton on horses 
sound and unsound—do you agree with his definition 
of soundness !—Yes. hat is the general accepted 
thing. I know also the work of Captain Hayes. 

Do you agree with this—-“ If the animal is young, and 
especially if he had not done much work, the fact of his 
having a splint would indieate that the leg is not of the 
proper kind to stand a good deal of knocking about ?” 
—Yes, that is my opinion. There is another form of 
bony enlargement called the spavin. That is a diseased 
bone. That is a general accepted disqualification in a 
horse as to its soundness irrespective of the age of the 
animal, A spavin is an outgrowth of bone in a different 
situation. 

By the Court: A spavin is not a disease that affects 
the joint. There is no spavin in this pony. The refer- 
ence to Lupton refers to all times. I have never known 
of a judge allowing a splint to pass on a four-year-old. 

Thomas Hamilton, 40, M.R.C.V.S., 183 Queen’s Drive, 
Glasgow, sworn, depones: I have been in practice for 
about 20 years. On 3rd October, 1906, I examined a 
cob belonging to pursuer and granted the certificate No. 
2. I adhere to the terms of that certificate. I still con- 
tend and give it as my evidence that the existence of 
this splint in this animal constitutes unsoundness. I 
would regard the presence of a splint in any animal as 
rendering it unsound. I would regard that state of 
matters more particularly so in the case of a four-year- 
old, because of the fact that the animal’s bones at that 
age are not set, not considered fully grown. The ten- 
dency in an animal of four years old to become lame as 
the result of a splint would be greater than in an animal 
of six or over six. On 3rd October the position of the 
splint was about 2 to 24 inches below the knee on the 
near fore leg. 

In a position where there was likely to be more con- 
cussion than any other part !—I don’t think the situa- 
tion has very much to do with the concussion. It was 
hot and there was a certain amount of pain over it. That 
indicated to me that the process was still going on, that 
it had not become callus. The existence of a splint 
very frequently interferes with the animal’s usefulness. 

Cross-examined : I examined the pony for its age and 
general soundness. I did not see it trot. I cannot say 
whether it was going lame or not. Frequently pain 
causes lameness. It depends on the situation of it. This 
splint was situated on the upper third of the near fore 
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leg in the usual situation of a splint on the small meta- 
carpal bone. It was like a splint divided by the bone. 
It was more on the splint bone than on the metacarpal 
bone. Splints frequently arise from a knock. There 
was no abrasion of the skin, and I should say that it 
was not caused by a knock. If it had been caused by a 
knock I would have seen signs of it. If it got a knock 
three or four days before I would look for an abrasion of 
the skin. 

The hair might have been a little ruffled, but was it 
necessary there should be abrasion of the skin !—It de- 
pends on the instrument the knock was caused by. An 
abrasion of the skin caused by a blunt instrument would 
not be so evident, but there would be a certain amount 
of injury to the tissue. The splint was in process of for- 
mation. It takes different times for a splint to come to 
a head. 

If the pony was being driven once a week ten miles in 
and ten miles out and exercised every other day of the 
week and stood in a loose-box the remaining days, how 
long do you think it would take the splint to reach a 
head—would it cause lameness !—I think it would cause 
lameness under those circumstances. 

So that if it did not cause lameness and the pony had 
never been lame, would you at this date call the pony 
unsound ?— Yes, because of the existence of that splint. 

David Imrie, 39, M.R.C.V.S., 145 Castle Street, Glas- 
gow, sworn, depones : On 3rd October, 1906, | examined 
a cob belonging to pursuer. I gave the certificate, No. 
7/4. It is correct. I adhere to the opinion that the 
animal in consequence of the splints was unsound. 
There were two splints, or one divided by a median 
line, which is just the same thing. The presence of a 
splint in some animals is a material defect, and in other 
animals it is a very slight defect. All animals would be 
better without them, but it makes very little difference in 
some animals and a great deal in others. I consider 
any driving horse with a splint an unsound animal. I 
would not pass any horse, not even a cart horse, with- 
out pointing out to the owner the presence of a splint. 
The presence of a splint is a more serious matter in an 
animal of four years old for the reason that at that age 
the bones are in a softer condition and more liable to 
cause a lameness. 

Would you condemn a horse as unsound that had a 
splint if it was four years o'd and going sound ?—I 
would to a certain extent on the purpose for which it 
was required. If you take a cart horse, a four year old 
cart horse, I should point out to the probable purchaser 
the fact that there was a splint present, and pass it on 
that condition, but for driving purposes or hunting pur- 
poses, or van work, I should certainly not recommend 
7 client to buy an animal at four years old with a 
splint. There would be a probable risk of it going lame. 
I would say it was unsound. 

_ Cross-examined : I have vetted at cattle shows, driv- 
ing class, hackneys and colts. I don’t condemn every- 
one that has a splint; the age determines that. I 
should condemn the hackney class for splints no matter 
what age. I believe I have done so. I don’t know 
what per cent. there will be of driving horses, cobs, or 
riding cobs that suffer from splints or have splints. 
There are a great many, but I could not say how many. 
I don’t think there will be 50 per cent. of driving horses 
in Glasgow have splints, or 30, but I could not say. I 
could not say the size of the splint, but it was a small 
one. Small ones are very often the worse kind. There 
was a slight tenderness, but it was not marked. Icould 
not say whether the pony would trot sound or not. I 
examined it on 3rd October and I should say it was 
four years old immediately. Suppose it was foaled in 
February or March, it would be rising five in October. 
We usually take the date of foaling as at the 1st of May. 
Take it from the 1st of May, in September it would be 
- -. You could legitimately say it was rising five in 
tober. 


If this pony was being driven once a week ten miles 
into town and ten miles home at night, would you ex- 
pect from the splint you saw that it would show signs 
of lameness !—It might show signs of lameness and it 
might not. It would depend on the driver, the pace it 
was driven at. It might be walked ten miles every day 
and not develope lameness. It would depend on the 
pace and the road. 

William Robb (38) F.R.C.V.S., and Member of the 
Board of Examiners, sworn, depones : On 2nd October, 
1906, I, on the instructions of Mr. Miller, examined a 
cob which is the subject of dispute in this present 
action. That was the day prior to the cob being sold. 
Mr. Miller might have been a purchaser. I was report- 
ing for that, | understood. I reported to my client the 
same evening the result of my examination. I told him 
it was a four-year-old, and with the exception of a 
splint on its near fore leg it was sound, but in my 
opinion there was a liability of risk from the splint and 
therefore I could not pass it as sound. On the 20th of 
November Mr. Miller asked me to put my opinion in 
writing. I am now shown a copy of the letter which I 
sent him, marked No. 10. The presence of this splint in 
an animal, which was a four year old, rendered it un- 
sound in my opinion. I was asked by Mr. Renfrew in 
a letter dated 21st December to give a report of my 
examination, and I reported to him upon it on that date. 
No. 7/3 of process is my report. The splint has a ten- 
dency to interfere with an animal’s usefulness by caus- 
ing lameness. The tendency is greater in a four year 
old than an animal six years old. That is not only my 
opinion. but every other person recognises it. The 
reason for that is the greenness of the bones, the animal 
not being yet set. Ihave no doubt that the animal is a 
four year old. There were four foal teeth in its mouth. 
They would be removed at four and a half. I date the 
age of this animal from Ist May. That is the standard 
date for Hackneys and Clydesdales. Taking the date 
as the Ist of May, at the date of my examination it was 
four off or rising five. The splint was in the inside of the 
near fore leg fully an inch below the knee. An animal 
ought to be at about its best when six years old. I 
would condemn every horse that had a splint under 
four years old irrespective of the fact that the horse was 
going sound. 

Cross-examined : [ examined this animal all except 
for its wind. The position of the splint was more on 
the metacarpal bone. To my feeling it would be almost 
free of the splint bone. Lt would be about the size of 
an ordinary horse bean. When I pressed it the mare 
did not show signs of pain. I trotted it up and down. 
It was going perfectly sound. I don’t think the splint 
could recover into a solid state like what it was in pro- 
bably two months. It was not in an active state of 
inflammation at the time I saw it. There was no one 
present with me when [ examined it. Mr. Renfrew 
asked me if 1 would give evidence in this case, and I 
said that I did not examine it on behalf of either of the 
two parties, and unless my client consented to me givin 
evidence [ would not do so. My client consented, an 
on the strength of that I wrote the letter to Mr. 
Renfrew. 

Do you class every pony that has asplint as unsound ? 
—I would be very much tempted to pass it if it was over 
six, but ina four year old [ would not take the risk. 
Anything that interferes or may interfere with a pony’s 
usefulness constitutes an unsoundness. Supposing this 
pony never showed a lameness I would still say it was 
unsound. If it was a six year old pony I would pass it 
with the splints still there. There is practically no risk 
after that age. Even then there might be, but it is so 
slight that I would be inclined to pass it. 

-examined : This splint might have been caused by 
a knock for all I know, but I saw no sign of injury to 
the skin. My opinion as to the soundness or unsound. 
ness of the animal is based to a great extent upon the 
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fact of the splint discovered by me and the age of the 
animal combined. Had the animal been older, there 
being no exhibition of lameness, I would have been 
prepared to pass it as sound. I might have taken the 
risk at five years old. I have not the slightest doubt 
that the pony is not five. Looking to its age being 
under five and the existence of the splint, I hold 
although it was not showing signs of lameness it could 
not be considered sound. 


DEFENDER’S PrRoor. 


John Ducker (31) sworn depones: I reside with Mrs. 
Lindsay, 128 McLellan Street, Glasgow. I am coach- 
man to defender, who resides at Escog, Maxwell Park, 
Pollokshields. [ entered his service a year past in 
Mareh. His stables are at the house. My duties areas 
coachman, and I have full charge of the ponies. At 
present defender has two brood mares and two in the 
stable, and a yearling, five altogether. I remember the 
mare called Escog Coquette. We got is a year ago in 
March and kept her until she was sold. She was sold 
to pursuer. IL was present when she was sold. Pursuer 
came through to see the chestnut mare and the gelding. 
He did not buy that day and came back again to see 
Eseog Coquette. He saw her, I let pursuer see the 
mare inside the stable and then put the harness on and 
drove her. I stripped the mare when she was in the 
stall. Defender was there at the time. Pursuer went 
up to the stall and examined the pony, and when he 
came down the defender asked him if he was satisfied. 
I told pursuer to examine the pony, that there was no 
blemish on her. I took the pony out and harnessed it, 
and then yoked it. I heard pursuerask defender if the 

ny was sound after it came out of the stall and before 
it was yoked. Defender said that he bought the pon 
sound and to the best of his knowledge it was sound. 
am certain these are the exact words. I don’t think 
pursuer said anything in reply to that. I yoked the 
mare and drove pursuer. I took him along Maxwell 
Drive on to the Nithsdale Road and on to the Dumbreck 
Road, and from the Dumbreck Road on to the Paisley 
Road. We passed a lot of traffic on the Paisley Road. 
We went down as far as Gower Street. I offered pur- 
sner the reins and he drove the mare. When he was 
driving her she did not go lame. I remember the pony 
being returned from Dundee, but [ don’t remember the 
date. It was pnt into Wylie and Lochhead’s stable. I 
saw it on the Wednesday. It was not in the same con- 
dition when I saw it as it was when it went away. 
There was a mark at the beast’s eye, a mark on its back, 
as if it had been done by the saddle or something, and 
both her hocks were marked at the side. That must 
have been caused by bad usage or bad fitting harness. I 
went to Dundee to see the pony but I cannot remember 
the date. I saw Mr. Spreull, the veterinary surgeon, 
and got him to vet. the pony. 

Cross-examined : The damage to the pony was done 
by bad usage. It may have been done in the box going 
to Dundee. It was not there when the pony went 
away. When the bargain was made between pursuer 
and defender I was in the stable yard. I did not hear 
what passed between the two in regard to the bargain. 
It is not the case that the expression used by defender 
in answer to pursuer’s question was that he bought it as 
sound and he was selling it assound. I know what a 
splint is. This cob had not a splint before it was sold 
to pursuer. I saw thesplint when the pony was return- 
ed to Wyllie and Lochhead’s. 

Re-examined : I tuld pursuer that the pony was com- 
ing five years old. 

Andrew Spreull (62) sworn, depones: I am a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and have 
been examiner since 1872 for the Highland Society, and 
have recently acted for the Royal College. I am an 
examiner up to the present time, I am in business asa 


veterinary surgeon in Dundee. On 14th March, 1907, I, 
at the request of defender, examined a brown cob in the 
possession of pursuer. I now put in my certificate, 
warked No. 11 of _— At 14th March I saw that 
the mare was sound. 

With the exception of the splint of her near fore leg ? 
—If you wish to get absolute soundness you might geta 
scratch on the skin. I thought it was sufficient to note 
the presence of the splint, but I did not consider it of 
any consequence in regard to the utility, or so far as 
real soundness was concerned. I drew attention that 
such was there. In my opinion it does not interfere 
with the usefulness of the animal or cause it to be un- 
sound. [did not think at the time that it was likely 
to produce unsoundness. I again examined the pony on 
17th May. (Certificate now put in marked No. 12). 
When I pressed the splint the pony evinced slight pain. 
I may explain in regard to that that even with a le 
that has no splint sometimes we get horses to wince i 
we pinch them hard. I had to pinch it in order to see 
if there was anything more than the normal, and while 
it did wince a little, I consider it did not wince more 
than under ordinary circumstances. The splint had 
passed the inflammatory stage. If I had considered it 
a splint in that state 1 would not have certified it. A 

ony is less liable to be lame than a carriage horse. It 
oe not the same heavy weight and not the same action 
of its movement. In a heavy horse there is more likeli- 
hood of concussion to produce pain. I have seen pur- 
suer driving this pony three or four times, and I have 
seen this man much more frequently driving it. I 
should say that I have seen it being driven ten ora 
dozen times. I don’t think the pony is one penny the 
worse of the splint. I would give as much for it with 
the splint as without it. The pemeeangs of horses that 
have splints is 99, or very close on it. There are 
scarcely any without them. I think it would be quite 
safe to say that 80 or 90 per cent. of the horses have 
splints, including cart horses, which are not so liable to 
have splints. They don’t have the same movement in 
the streets or the same concussion. If this pony has 
never gone lame I cannot give an explanation of it. 
I think it would bea very injudicious thing, if this pony 
never went lame, to pointfire and blister it. I would not 
have done it. 

Cross-examined : Point-firing would not do any harm 
but it would be unnecessary. It would be cruel to do 
it if unnecessary. I would not think it a serious matter 
to complain against any man who did it, but it would 
be injudicious to do it. Itis a painful operation and 
should not be done unless there is good reason for 
doing it. 

In your examination-in-chief you said that splints 
were not so liable to occur in light horses as in heav 
horses ; do you still adhere to that opinion /—Yes, { 
have very seldom seen a heavy cart horse lame from 
splints. It does not run, it walks. A sound animal 
is an animal that is capable of doing everyday work 
and free from anything that is likely to produce lame- 
ness and interfere with his usefulness. I don’t think 
the presence of a splint of itself in an animal four 
years old would constitute unsoundness. 

Why do you make that qualification in your own cer- 
tificate /—Because | could not pass any splint without 
mentioning the fact of it being present. This pony 
would be six months younger than it is now last Sep- 
tember. I would say it was rising five years old. You 
may call it four off or rising five, the one term is as good as 
the other. 

By the Court: I would say it was rising five or was 
four off in technical language last September. It would 
be quite wrong to say that it was rising six last Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs. Mary Blackburn Craig, sworn, depones: I am 
the wife of defender. I was at the house this day in 
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September when the pony was sold to pursuer. I don’t 
know pursuer by sight; I only saw the back of his 
head. I was in the bathroom washing my hands at the 
time the sale took place. The bathroom is just above 
the yard. I could hear everything ney. I did not 
hear pursaer say anything. I heard my usband say 
“ T got the pony as sound and as far as I _know the pony 
is sound.” My husband did not in my hearing say “I 
am selling it as sound.” 

John M‘Call, M.R.C.V.S., sworn, depones : lam Pro- 
fessor of Pathology in the Glasgow Veterinary College, 
and an Inspector of the Board of Agriculture. I have 
acted as Veterinary Inspector of the Royal a 
Society in London at the London shows twice, 
have frequently acted for the Glasgow Agricultural 
Society. 

When acting there have you to pass animals that are 
entered for exhibition as sound or unsound !—J have to 
do so at the London Hackney Show. The horses there 
must be free from hereditary diseases. In these shows 
I have passed many animals with splints. The large 
majority of hackney horses have splints and if you con- 
demn all those that have splints there would be very 
few passed atall. If I was examining an animal for a 
private individual and found a splint | would mention 
the fact of its presence. On the 25th of September, 
1906, I examined a dark pony mare for defender. 
examined it in harness and in the stall, and gave 
the certificate, No. 13. I still adhere to that certificate. 
The mare at that time would be four and a half years 
old. She was rising five. There wasa splint about two 
inches below the knee on the inside between the small 
bone and the metacarpal bone, in the usual situation. 
There was no evidence of pain on pressing. There was 
no evidence of the mare having struck it at any time 
that I could detect. [saw the mare going. It was a 
very straight goer, indeed. Thesplint was clear of the 
joint and clear of the tendons and ligaments. It was 
about the size of a split pea. I formed the oipnion from 
the appearance of the splint that it was fully formed. 
If it had not been fully formed then | would have ex- 
pected to have got pain on manipulation over it, and 
also that the animal would have shown lameness, but 
as these evidences were entirely absent and owing to 
the situation of the splint being otherwise satisfactory, 
I came to the conclusion that the splint would not 
interfere or give rise to lameness. [| should not care to 
say that that splint was beneficial to the animal, but 
there is an opinion held by a great many, and is 
in fact given in some of the best text books, that:splints 
to a certain degree accelerate the beneficial action on 
the bones. | should say that in harness horses 
abont 80 per cent. have got splints larger or smaller. 

Would you say that this pony was sound or was not 
sound at the date you examined it?—It depends on 
what you mean by sound. There are different defini- 
tions of soundness. For example, if an animal has got 
a knock over the bones of the head and got a little bony 
growth the size of a pea, if you wonld call that un- 
soundness, then you would also call a splint unsound, 
but [ understand unsoundness as something that would 
interfere with the usefulness of the animal. 

If by unsoundness you mean something which will 
interfere with the animal, was this animal sound or un- 
sound !—It was sound in my opinion. 

Cross-exainined : [f you have an animal four years 
old suffering from a splint snd you are asked to give a 
certificate as to whether it is sound or unsound, what 
certificate would you grant !—The one I gave in this in- 
stance. The presence of a splint in a four-year-old ani- 
mal is much more serious than in the ease of an 
animal over six years, if it has given rise to lameness. 

Assuming it has not, is there not a greater tendency 
for lameness to arise in the case of a four-year-old pony 
—Not from that splint that is present, not from a splint 


where there is no lameness present. If you have lame- 
ness present then there is more danger. Insome splints 
there is undoubtedly tendency to recurrence of lame- 
ness. Animals having got sound from splint lameness 
and free from pain after going back to work might have 
a return of the lameness. 

Hasn’t that been the case more in four-year-olds !—-In 
young animals that refers to certain splints, | mean 
fairly large splints, what I could call serious splints. 
That hardly refers to what I would call a simple agent. 

By the Court : Looking to the age of this animal and 
to the fact of it having a splint, would you be prepared 
to warrant it sound without bringing under notice the 
fact of the existence of the splint. It has been sugges- 
ted that the existence of a splint in so young an animal 
might point to it being constitutionally predisposed to 
splints and might point to the likelihood of such splints 
occurring in the other legs !—-Yes, 1 admit there is some- 
thing in that. 

a splint in ananimal of this age be noted 
—Yes. 

John M‘Dougall (36), M.R.C.V.8., sworn, depones : I 
have been in practice in the West of Glasgow practi- 
cally among carriage horses, cobs, etc., for some years. 
I am veterinary surgeon to the defender. I examine on 
an average 70 to 80 carriage horses in a year. A great 


1] many of them have splints, so much so that | never 


think of casting a horse fora splint. If we cast them 
all, we would miss all the good ones. I examined the 
pony in dispnte on 24th September and gave the certifi- 
cate marked No. 14. I have known this pony for perhaps 
a year. I was often at defender’s place seeing the others. 
I am satisfied from the position and nature of the splint 
that it would not cause unsoundness. If I was buying 
the pony to-morrow it would not cause me a single 
thonght. It is my opinion that the splint is not due to 
concussion, but to external injury. Any lameness that 
wonld be present would be only present for two or three 
days after it happened. I have seen the pony going. It 
goes free. It is a nice peny with a nice free action all 
round. It isa nice straight goer. There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between a spavin and a splint. A 
splint is really a baby trouble. The nature of the 
diseases is the same, but a different situation. When I 
examined the pony | pressed it and saw no indication of 
pain particularly. IL formed the opinion that it was a 
thing of minor importance. Unless pursuer had a desire 
to return the pony he would have kept it at that. There 
must have been some other reason for returning it. 

Cross-examined : [ attach particularly no importance 
to the presence of a splint in a four-year-old. It depends 
wholly and solely on the situation. This splint could 
have arisen from concussion, but if it had it would have 
been between the two bones where the movement is and 
not where it is at present. I have not seen a splint 
arising there «s the result of concussion. I don’t say 
anything in certificate about the age of the animal. That 
must have been a slip on my part It was 4} years old 
when [ examined it. 

Arthur Blackburn Craig (36), defender, sworn, de- 
pones : In the month of September last I saw an adver- 
tisement in the Glasgow Herald to which I replied. I 
had a meeting with the pursuer, when this pony was 
sold. | met him at the house and took him to the stable. 
The mare was standing with her clothing on and I 
wanted to let the pursuer see it was quier in every way. 
I told my iran to take the sheets off the mare. When 
that was done pursuer went into the stall along with me 
and looked at the mare. He asked me if the mare was 
sound, and I said I bought it as sound and as far as I 
know she is sound. I did not say to pursurer that 
| bought the mare as sound, and [ sold the mare as 
sound. Pursner never mentioned anything to me about 
letters. [ wrote letters in answer to the advertisement. 


I asked him if he was satisfied and he said yes. I in- 
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structed the groom to put the harness on the mare and 
give pursuer atrial. I think he was away for about 
three quarters of an hour, and when he came back I 
asked him if he was pleased and he said he was quite 
pleased with it. He offered ne something like £50 for 
the mare and I said [ would not take it, and we arranged 
that the price was to be £52. He got the collar that 
was on the mare. After that was arranged the pur- 
suer said the bargain was closed. Pursuer was a 
total stranger to me, and [ was a stranger to him. 
I asked him about the payment of the mare and he 
said he wanted it away that night. I[ said that 
we had better arrange about the payment and he told 
me that he had money in his pocket to pay for the mare. 
I told him to come to my office, and he came to my office 
and paid for it. He did not say to me that he was going 
to have the pony vetted. If it had been vetted it would 
not have gone to Dundee ; | would have had my own 
vet. alongside his when it was sold. There was never 
any trial asked for by the pursuer ; he said twice he was 
satisfied. He wanted to take the pony away that night, 
but never said anything about having it examined by a 
veterinary surgeon, otherwise I would not have allowed 
him to take it away. This pony has been exhibited in 
the Glasgow show and passed by the veterinary surgeon. 
It has been shown in double harness and tandem. Pur- 
suer did not tell me that he was buying it for the pur- 

se of driving ten miles per day in and out to Dundee. 

e said he had a young pony beside him at home, and 
he did not want to give it very much work and wanted 
another to relieve it. He never mentioned what the 
had todo. All he asked was, was the pony quiet on the 
road and would it pass all traftic. If the pony had come 
back the way it went away I would have taken it back, 
but when [ saw that it was damaged, I would not. | 
told pursuer when I wrote him that it was not in the 
condition it was when I sold it to him. There was no 
splint on the pony’s leg when it left me and I considered 
the use the pony had got. It must have got damaged 
when trying it or in the train in transit. 

Cross-examined : I did not know I was selling the 
pony as sound ; I sold the pony as | bought it. The 
advertisement that I answered showed the requirements 
of the pony that pursuer wanted. I tried to suit him 
with two. I continued my negotiations with pursuer 
until I effected the sale of the pony in dispute. 

Do you seriously say that you never had any inten- 
tion of selling this pony with a warranty of soundness ? 
—I sold it as I bought it. The pony never had aday’s 
illuess when I[ had it. I did not sell the pony as sound 
to pursuer. During the conversation between pursuer 
and me, he never mentioned the advertisement. I told 
him to satisfy himself and he said he was satisfied, after 
he saw the pony in the stable and drove it. He went 
up to the pony’s head, drove the pony and saw it in 
harness. 

Was that sufficient to satisfy any buyer of the sound- 
ness of an animal ?—I dont’t know what took place when 
the pony was away from the house. I would not have 
been satisfied, because I would have examined it and 
driven it myself and tried it. Whether I got a veteri- 
nary surgeon to examine it or not would depend with 
oon I was dealing. If I was dealing with a stranger I 
would. 

May I take it that notwithstanding the advertisement 
and the requirements of the pony that pursuer was ask- 
ing for, and particularly your letter of 10th September, 
that you never sold this pony as sound ?—That is so. | 
said it was sound when t tence it and there was no 
splint on the pony when I had it. I don’t know 
whether the pony was passed at a Glasgow show by 
Mr. M‘Call or his father. 

Was the examination as to the height or soundness? 
—I don’t know. It went through the ordinary veter1- 


nary examination for height and I suppose soundness. 
I was not with the pony and don’t know how it was 
treated, my groom was with it. It is not the case that 
the ey | used were “I bought her as sound and | 
am selling her as sound.” I sold this pony as five ris- 
ing six. That statement is evidently not correct 
according to what we have heard from the veterinary 
surgeon. When I bought it it was rising five, but the 
breeder advised me that it was foaled in 1901 and I sold 
it acecrdingly. | bought it from the Gwalla Stud Com- 
‘ee I think I bought it in the end of November or 
eginning of December, 1905. When | bought the pony 
I was informed that she was eligible for the Hackney 
stud book and I got the breeder’s name and the 
breeder of the dam of the pony. I filled the breeder’s 
name in the form, which I do in connection with all 
Hackney Societies’ certificates. It was done by my 
clerk in the office. The certificate No. 8 is the certifi- 
cate from the breeder himself. I think the Gwalla Stud 
Company is defunct now, but I think Cardiff was their 
address. The mare was born in 1901. The name given 
to the mare by Willianis was Belle, and 1 called it 
Escog Coquette. I wrote in my own name as owner, 
and the name of my residence in Pollokshields, and | 
gave the height. The breeder’s name is written in by 
the breeder, and I have got the name of the sire of the 
mare. I have bought ponies before from the same 
parties and all I got was the breeder’s name and how it 
was bred. When the pursuer paid for the mare he 
asked me if the mare had any name and I told bim I 
called it Escog Coquette, and he could call it what he 
liked. He asked if it was eligible for the stud book and 
[ handed him No. 8. If the mare had proved in foal 
she would have been put forward for the stud book. 

It comes to this that there is nothing to present a 
fraud with a form of that kind ?—It depends who you 
are going to deal with. You won’t get it passed by the 

ackney Society unless the different mares are in the 
stud book already. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


~Glanders | Rabies. 


Foot- 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases [Sheep] swine Feve 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- “Ont. Ani- Out- | Ani- Out-}| Out- | Slaugi- 
jbreake mals. {breaks| mals. Joreaks mals. Dogs. | Other reaks} breaks. | te 
) 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Ang.10}] 23 33 | 12 | 27 | 1 55 
19066 .. 15 18 13 24 ! 1 13 128 
i i i 17 | 20 81 | 48 1 24 100 
Corresponding week in | 330 red | | 32/46] 4 26 | 
Total for 32 weeks, 1907 Poe a. | 707 940 574 1339 408 1670 | 7806 
1906 .. | 583 | 864 687 12 297 741 4100 
i iod i .. | 625 863 789 1360 654] 560 | 2572 
1904 | 623 962 1714 1064 | 941 | 4421 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Aug. 13. 1907. 
IRELAND. Week ended Aug 3, 1 i 2 5 
1906 .. 1 1 2 2 39 
Corresponding Week in 1905 .. 1 2 4 62 
1904 9 32 
Total for 31 weeks, 1907 ba ee 1 3 oe | ee 4 8 oe eo 187 | 86 1340 
i906 89 | 7). | 6 | | 63 754 
di iod i 1905 .. 2 2 she 12 34 ne aa 227 97 90 
{ise 2 | 8 | 24] .. | .. | 368 183 | 2462 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Aug. 8, 1907, 
Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposeé to Infection 


i central body should themselves carry out, or insist on 
PARLIAMENTARY. the local authorities carrying out, a more complete in- 
gpm of food and meat ; and whether, in view of 
the resolution that was passed at a meeting of the 
Veterinary Medical Association in Belfast on 26th ult. 
to the effect that such inspection should be conducted 
only by trained veterinarians, he can say what steps, if 
any, he proposes to take in the matter. 

Mr. BrrrELL: The honourable Member has sent to me 
a newspaper report of the proceedings referred to, but 
overnm v Vv - 
whether, seeing the interest the ublic are now taking | tion the | in 
ye eS pure food and milk, he can see his Belfast. Under the law as it stands the appointment 
bey, ave a veterinary surgeon or some other person of inspectors of food and meat rests with the local 


with equal qualifications appointed as Local Govern- | . ; i 
ment Board inspector to advise local authorities on such | ane Gey have power to agpetnt 


matters ; and, if not, will he consider the advisability ae Ge eaperty. 

of transferring this work to the veterinary branch of the | =——— amen mene 

r. BrrRELL.—It is the fact that no veterinary sur- | Smi 

has been appointed to the Commission 


ut the two Local Government medical inspectors and | Durin i i i 
: g the first half of this year the meat delivered 
~ Officer of Health of Glasgow, who are on at the Central Meat Markets, Smithfield, weighed 
Ath ommission, appear to be eminently fitted to deal | 209,629 tons, as against 215,350 tons for the correspond- 
wit Segre of milk and meat supply. Local authori- | ing period for 1906, thus showing a decrease of 5,721 
ties te ted . appoint as Inspectors veterinary sur- | tons. Of the total quantity delivered at the Market, 
ome se vise them upon these questions. I am not | 45,754 tons, or about 21 per cent. are the products of the 
ms Dan, reason vp ew eta public health duties | United Kingdom, the remaining 163,875 tons being 
te either Foreign or Colonial imports. An analysis of the 
tien iI pho 4 € Uhiel Secretary to the Lord | supplies shows 111,291 tons or 53°1 per cent. to be beef 
re his attention has been | and veal ; 63,147 tons, or 30°1 per cent., mutton and 
ed to a meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute held | Jamb 315,477 tons, or 7°4 per cent., pigs, or the product 


a few days ago at Douglas, where Sir Charles Camero . : : 
Medical Officer of Health for Dublin, stated that the |and other Per Cent» Poultry, game 


In the House of Commons, Thursday, Ang. Ist. 


Mr. Stoan,—To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is aware that no 
member of the Health Commission sitting at Belfast is 
a veterinary surgeon, or other person equally qualified 
to examine meat and dairy inspectors, with the result 
that the Commission have been unable to enter fully 
into the diseases of animals transmissible to man: 


| 
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A “Sturdy’’ Sheep—Summons against a 
Dealer Dismissed. 


At Newcastle Police Court on Friday, August 9:h, 
Robert Brown, cattle dealer, was charged with having, 
on May 21st, unlawfully exposed for sale in the Cattle 
Market, Scotswood Road, an emaciated animal, to wit, 
a sheep, which was unfit for food. Mr. Herbert Lee 

rosecuted on behalf of the Corporation, and Mr. W. H. 

ell (Sunderland) defended. A plea of not guilty was 
entered. 

Mr. Lee said the prosecution was taken under Section 
43 of the Newcastle Improvement Act, 1899. The facts 
of the case were, shortly, that, on May 2, the defendant 
exposed a sheep for sale in the Cattle Market, which, 
owing to its condition following upon a disease to the 
brain, known as a cyst, the sheep being known as a 
“sturdy sheep.” It was unfit for food. Thesheep was 
ordered out of the market by the market-keeper, but 
nearly two hours later the inspector found the animal 
still in the market and ordered it to be removed. 

Mr. Parker, veterinary officer under the Newcastle 
Corporation, said the animal in question was not simply 
lean, but it was emaciated and wasted. The withers 
were protruding through the skin, and the light penetra- 
ted the carcase when it was held up. The animal was 
suffering from a cyst in the brain, and was in the last 
stage of the disease. The carcase was absolutely unfit 
for food, and it was the worst “sturdy sheep” witness 
had seen. 

Cross-examined, witness said a good number of 
“sturdy sheep” were exposed for sale in the market, 
and he had on occasions sent them out of the market. 
He admitted that a sheep snffering from a cyst could be 
operated upon, and that the animal generally recovered 
its normal condition after the operation. A cyst was 
like a bladder of water, and was caused by a parasite. 

Edward Harrison, market keeper, also gave evidence 
as to the condition of the sheep, and said that it was so 
emaciated that the dial of a watch could be seen through 
the ribs of the sheep after it had been slaughtered. 

Dr. Hibbert, late assistant medical officer for the city, 
and now medical officer for Warwick, said the animal 
was extremely emaciated, and was, in consequence, un- 
fit for food. 

Inspector Dodds and Inspector Anderson gave corro- 
borative evidence as to the condition of the sheep ; and 
J. B. Tate, manager for Councillor Adam Tindall, said 
he slaughtered the animal, which was the worst he had 
ever seen in the market. 

Cross-examined, witness said that when a sheep suffer- 
ing from a cyst was slaughtered, the cyst cleared itself 
from the head by bursting. 

Mr. Bell said that before it could be proved that the 
carcase of an animal was unfit for food, it must be 
proved to be injurious, and he submitted that the car- 
case of a sheep suffering from a cyst, though it might 
be thin owing to its condition—- which was the natural 
condition of a “ sturdy ” sheep—was not injurious. 

Thomas R. Garvie, veterinary surgeon, said he exam- 
ined the animal in question at Mr. Tindall’s meat mart 
on May 23rd, and found that it was not diseased in any 
way. The condition of the animal was simply due to 
starvation, from which all “sturdy” sheep suffered. 

Frederick Brown and Wiliam Hunter, veterinary 
surgeons, said that from the description of the animal 
given by Garvie, they agreed that it was fit for food. 

Brown, cross-examined, said that if the evidence of 
the prosecution was correct, the sheep would not be fit 
for food, and Hunter disagreed with this, and said if 
the evidence for the prosecution was correct, the animal 
would still be fit for food. Its condition was the natural 
condition of an animal suffering from a cyst, and did not 
arise out of any disease, 


William Thomas Mosgrave and Thomas Walton 
butchers, said they examined the carcase of the sheep 
and though they agreed that it was lean owing to its 
being a “sturdy” sheep, thought it was none the less 
healthy, and fit for food. 

The magistrates held that the prosecution had failed 
to prove the case, and the summons was accordingly 
dismissed. 

Mr. Lee intimated that as the case was important, 
there would possibly be an appeal against the magis- 
trates’ decision.—Hvening Chronicle (Newcastle). 


OBITUARY. 


Sypney James, M.R.C.V.S., Frome, Somerset. 
Graduated, Lond: May, 1853. 


By the death of Mr. Sydney James, M.R.C.V.S., a 
well-known and much-respected figure has been re- 
moved from our midst. He had practised in the town 
and neighbourhood as a veterinary surgeon for a great 
number of years, and was one of the best-known mem- 
bers of his profession in the West of England. The news 
of his death came to most people as a complete sur- 
prise. A few months ago he suffered a great blow in 
the death of his wife, and since that time there had been 
perceptible to those with whom he was intimately ass- 
ciated a gradual break-up in his splendid constitution. 
He attained the ripe age of 76 years, and the illness 
which culminated in his death was, we believe, the only 
indisposition which might really be termed an illness he 
had ever suffered thronghout his long and strenuous 
life. It was about three weeks ago that his condition 
gave rise to anxiety, and with the object of trying the 
effect of a change he went on a visit to his grandson 
(Mr. Shadwell) at Faversham. Unhappily the change 
did him no good, and on Thursday last it was deemed 
expedient to remove him to his own home at Common 
Hill, North Parade, where on Tuesday morning he passed 
peacefully away in the presence of those nearest and 
dearest to him, and to the great regret of his many 
friends and acquaintances. He was highly esteemed 
both in a professional and private capacity. His skilful 
knowledge and kindly evthete as a veterinary surgeon 
had secured him a large clientele, and the confidence re- 
posed in him was unbounded. He was a man of taste 
and refinement, one who never failed in those little acts 
of courtesy which are a characteristic everywhere of the 
typical English gentleman, and one with whom it wasa 
real pleasure to have intercourse. The farmers of the 
district had a very high opinion of his abilities. He, in 
return, showed how keenly he valued their confidence 
and it is not too much to say that he felt a rea 
pride in acting as honorary veterinary surgeon to 
the Frome Agricultural Society—-a position which 
he ably filled for very many years. He was the 
inspector under the Diseases of Animals Act for the 
Frome Division, and gave valuable evidence in the 
various cases taken under this Act. In politics he was 
a Conservative. None was ever stanncher than he in 
the Constitutional cause. Few excelled him in a quiet 
way in his efforts to promote the cause locally. He was 
a member of the Frome and District Conservative and 
Unionist Association. He leaves two sons, the younger 
Mr. W. H. James, M.R.C.V.S., who for the past few 
years has been associated with him in his practice and 
will now succeed him, and two darghters to mourn 
their loss. The funeral took place on Friday at Holy 
Trinity Church.— The Somerset Standard. 
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The Camel Bot-Fly. 


My object in writing this r is to give some par- 
ticulars which I have the camel bot-fly, 
and thereby to promote the study of an interesting in- 
sect whose mysterious characteristics were up to now 
buried in obscurity. The @strus camelus will be found 
during the spring in the districts of Rajputana, Punjab, 
North-West Frontier of India, as well as in Egypt and 
Arabia. The camel shows a feeling of unrest when this 
fly makes its appearance. It enters by the nostrils 
generally of the male animal and deposits itseggs. The 
larve develop in the maxillary and frontal sinuses 
where they suck the juices till they are about to turn 
into the pupa state; under the irritation which this 
causes the nostrils eject the larve to the ground. In 
the winter as many as twenty or thirty are ejected in 
the short space of twenty-four hours. Those that are 
not ejected often work themselves into the brain and 
cause the death of the camel in consequence. I shall 
refrain from going into details about the form, the 
anatomy, and the metamorphoses of the fly, as it bears 
great analogy to the @strus ovis about which any work on 
entomology may be consulted. However, a word regard- 
ing the larve of the Zstrus camelus may not be without 
its utility. Their characteristic feature is the presence 
of certain medicinal properties far more remarkable in 
curing cases of epilepsia than the best drugs hitherto 
used, They came under my notice when I was travel- 
ling in Rajputana in the year 1903. I made inquiries 
there and was informed that this particular larva was a 
cure for that disease. I have since tried it, and I am 
glad to state that cases of epilepsia treated with the 
larvie of the stews camelus were thoroughly cured. I 
herewith give the directions: Dry the larve in the sun, 
divide it into three parts, and give one part in the form 
of a pill on an empty stomach for three consecutive 
mornings. This is the dose for an adult. I trust that 
the @strus camelus may find its place in the list of 
names in the animal materia medica.-—-By Ivan E. 
MIDDLETON in The Pharmaceutical Journal. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Aug. 9. 


HouseHoLp Cava.rey (ist Life Guards),—Vet.-Maj. 
J. A. Meredith retires on retired pay (Ang. 10). 


The case in which Dr. R. Spooner Hart (junior) was 
charged with having defiled and damaged a tomb of 
Tat Shah, a Mahomedan saint of K«ssiabagan, in Lower 
Circular Road, thereby wounding the religions feelings 
of the Mahomedan = came on for final hearing 
recently before the District Magistrate of Alipore, who 
found that there was no case against Dr. Hart, and dis- 
charged him.-—7'»mes of India. 


Surra in the Federated Malay States. 


Dr. Henry Fraser, director of the Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, Federated Malay States, and Mr. S. L. 
Symonds, the Government veterinary surgeon, have 

ublished in pamphlet form an ‘‘ Interim Report on 

urra” in that country. They say that trypanosomiasis 
in cattle and horses is on the increase and causes a great 
mortality among these animals in varions tropical and 
subtropical countries. In horses the disease runs a 
rapidly fatal course and may quickly become epidemic ; 
the clinical signs are those characteristic of surra ; as a 
rule the microscopic demonstration of trypanosomes in 
the peripheral blood is easy. Cattle harbouring the 


rasites may for a long time appear to be in perfect 
ealth ; apart from an shunheat Men in temperature 
there are no clinical signs of the disease, call Gute 
this period microscopical examination will almost cer- 
tainly fail to reveal trypanosomes. In the later stages 
the cattle become emaciated, the hair is scanty and dry, 
the poll is often denuded, and the animals are unable to 
perform much work. The most trustworthy method of 
detecting trypanosomiasis in cattle is by inoculation of 
their blood into rabbits and guinea-pigs, in the blood of 
which after a short period of incubation the parasites 
may readily be found. Biting flies of the genus tabanus 
are conveyors of the disease.—7he Lancet. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 
Sir, 
Mr. Gladstone Mayall’s anticipations on the difficulty of 
finding money for an annual registration fee, set me think- 
ing of the question from another point of view. 

What does a guinea a year amount to? Twenty-one 
shillings, you will tell me, Well, yes. But— 

There are 365 days in a year, and the ‘‘ busy practitioner ’’ 
works all of them—if he gets the chance, but 360 gives a 
cleaner fraction, and we will allow that he does nothing on 
the other fivedays. That works out to seven-tenths of a 
penny per day, or ‘7, if you prefer decimals—I don’t. 

How much a week is it? Buy achild’s ‘‘ sixpenny bank”’ 
and pay in once a week. At the end of the year you will 
find you have your guinea, and 5/- over for a bottle of 
“Johnny Walker”’ or ‘ Claymore,’’ or which other special 
‘*toxin of microbic origin ’’ you prefer.—Yours, etc., 

Crusty,”’ 


NORTH WALES V.M.A. 
Sir, 

With your permission I beg to tender to the members of 
the North Wales Veterinary Mcdical Association my great 
sorrow at the thoughts of their little flourishing Society 
rapidly running down towards extermination. There have 
been meetings held twice a year, but not a word has been 
reported in The Veterinary Record for nearly two years, and 
I believe that very few attended the last two or three meet- 
ings. Three or four years ago there were over thirty pay- 
ing members of the Sotiety and a fair balance of money in 
hand. Where the mistake lays I cannot say, but this is a 
plain fact that it must be due to the lack of energy on the 
part of the officers. If the moving spirits of any Society is 
at fault the whole concern is a failure. 

Since the Liverpool University has taken up the teaching 
of veterinary medicine and surgery, and its professors 
becoming members of the North Wales V.M.A., I fully 
expected to see a flourishing Society. I think that it is 
only fair for all the members that they should have some 
benefit of the moneys in hand by having them well spent 
on valuable instruments that only come into use _periodi- 
cally by any member, such as tooth shears, etc., and 
having them kept by the Secretary who is ready to forward 
them on payment of carriage. The Society if carried out 
on that principle would answer in two ways—economically 
and literary. 

I sincerly hope that the President will take this little 
stimulant to strengthen his energy and find out the ways 
and means to eradicate matters and prevent one of the 
most useful Society from premature death. 

ONE THAT HAS THE Socrety at Hearr. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND PAPERS RECEIVED.—Messrs. A. M. 
Trotter, H. Leeney, W. H. James, G. E. Gibson, 
H.E.T.M., ‘One that has the Society at Heart.’’ 


The Evening Chronicle (Newcastle), Times of India, The 
Manchester City News, The Darwen and County Gazette, 


Hull Daily News. 
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